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WILBERFORCE SETTLEMENT. 
The editor of the Genius of Universal Emanci- 


pation recently visited this interesting settlement 
of colored people, in the province of Upper Cana- 
da. The sole object, in doing this, was to obtain 
correct information respecting the situation, cli- 
mate, soil, the present prospects of the settlers, &c. 
&e., with the view of publishing an accurate state- 
ment thereof, as extensively as possible, for the 
benefit of that oppressed and persecuted race in 
the United States. A very minute journal was 
kept, in passing through the province, from 
Queenston, via the head of Lake Ontario and the 
aforesaid settlement, to Detroit, in order to bear 
in mind whatever might be observed, worthy of a 
place in the account thus to be published. This 
Journal will shortly be inserted at length in the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation. At present 
our views must be confined to the state of things 
connected with the actual condition and prospects 
of the Wilberforce Settlement. 

We have heretofore noticed sundry statements, 
which originated in other papers, relative to the 
progress of this colony of colored exiles, who have 
thus sought a refuge from the demon-spirit of per- 
secution, in these States, as did the pilgrim fa- 
thers of American Colonization, when a similar 
spirit raged and trampled down the sacred rights 
of man, in the rotten empires of Europe.—But 
much that we were enabled to gather in that way 
was uncertain and contradictory ; of course little 
dependance could be placed upon it. Wenow can 
vouch for the correctness of what we lay before 
our readers. 

The Wilberforce Settlement is situated on the 
river Au Sable, in the District of London, Upper 
Canada. It commences twelve miles from the 
village of London, (London Court House,) and 
extends north-westwardly, along the road, lead- 
ing to Goderich on Lake Huron, upwards of four 
miles, ‘The last mentioned place is about twen- 
ty-five or thirty miles from the Au Sable, where 
this road crosses it, north of which the colored 
people have made but one opening. The distance 
from York, U. C., to the settlement, by way of 
London, is one hundred and forty-eight miles— 
from Queenston, or Niagara Falls, by the head 
of Lake Ontario, and London, about the same 
distance—from Buffalo, (proceeding up Lake Erie 
to Port Talbot, at the mouth of Kettle Creek,) 
perhaps little more than one hundred miles, thir- 

‘ty-seven miles, only, of which is travelled by land 
—from Sandwich opposite Detroit, by London, 
one hundred and twenty-three miles. 





——— | 


No place, perhaps, in the northern or north- 
western portion of America presents a stronger 
and richer soil, or a country more beautifully situ- 
ated for agricultural pursuits, than this. It is co- 
vered witha heavy growth of timber, consisting 
of oak, hickory, sugar maple, beach, ash, poplar, 
bass, &c., Xe., with some cherry and wainut; and 
along the streams may be seen a portion of elm 
and sycamore. The land, in general, is gently 
rolling, though very much diversified. Along the 
streams itis considerably uneven; yet there are 
no hills of magnitude; and between the water 
courses, in some places, it is quite level. ‘There 
are some fine springs, and the water is clear and 
excellent. ‘The soil appears, generally, to be a 
dark loam, intermixed with more or less clay and 
gravel; but there is very little sand; and the 
whole is deeply clothed with a black vegetable 
mould, which renders it extremely fertile. All 
kinds of grain, &c., produced north of the Caroli- 
nas, succeed well here. The ground is entirely 
clear of stone on the surface, but there are quar- 
ries (mostly of limestone) in the elevations, par- 
ticularly along the streams. 


Markets for the produce of this part of the 
country will be convenient, as itis but a short 
distance either to Lake Erie, on the south, or 
Lake Huron on the north;—and the navigable 
waters of the Thames approach within a few 
miles of London, the seat of government for the 
District of the same name. Manufacturing may 
also be extensively carried on, the various streams 
with which the country abounds affording excel- 
lent facilities for the application of water power. 

On a reference to the map, it will be perceived 
that the Wilberforce Settlement is very nearly in 
the same latitude with Albany, in the State of 
New-York. But the climate is much more mild 
than at that place, as there are no mountainous ele- 
vations to increase the rigors of winter, as there 
are about the middle of New-York and Pennsyl- 
vania. An account of the state of the weather 
was kept at Wilberforce, through the month of 
December, which is annexed to this article; and 
it will be seen that the severity of the cold was 
not greater than it is frequently known to be 
much further to the south. At no time during 
the present winter, has the snow fallen as deep, 
in this part of Canada, as it has south of Lake 
Erie; and .it has been observed, by old settlers, 
that it seldom or never does. 





it will be recollected that the Wilberforce Set- 
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tlement was commenced by a few colored persons 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, who were induced to seek 
an asylum there, from the storm of persecution 
that appeared to be gathering in that sectjon of 
country and dire¢ting its force towards them.* 
The business was badly managed, at first. The 
persons who acted as agents contracted for more 
land than they could pay for according to agree- 
ment. A new bargain was then made, and ano- 
ther failure to comply with the terms succeeded. 
Confidence in their ability to prosecute the busi- 
ness successfully, was impaired. At length a 
smaller quantity of land has been secured to the 
company, and individuals have made purchases 
on their own account. A number of very respect- 
able and intelligent men have taken up their resi- 
dence there. Some of these are in good easy cir- 
cumstances—a few even wealthy—and it is be- 
lieved that every thing will go on well hereafter. 
The members of the Settlement have entered 
into an association for mutual assistance, &c. 
They have appointed a Board of*Managers, of 
which Austin Steward, formerly of Rochester, 
New-York, is the President. The Rev. Benja- 
min Paul, late of New-York City, is their Treasu- 
rer; and the funds that may be collected, in the 
way of donation, &c., will be applied to the pur- 
chase of land, and necessaries, for the settlement 
and comfort of those who may be induced by per- 
secution, &c. to remove thither from the United 
States, while destitute of the means to support 
themselves or families. An Agent has been com- 
missioned to proceed to England, with the view 
of interesting the British government and people 
in the promotion of the desired object; and the 
friends of the maltreated African descendants may 
now look for the accomplisi:ment of something 
there, worthy of an intelligent people and the high 
importance of the occasion. Full confidence may 
be placed in those at present selected to manage 
the public concerns of the settlement; and the true 
friends of the oppressed could scarcely render a 
more acceptable service to the cause of philanthro- 
py, than by assisting, with pecuniary and other 
means, the persecuited colored man in obtaining a 
residence there. Under the liberal provisions of 
— 





*In justice to the great mass of the citizens of 
Ohio, it must be stated that, notwithstanding the 

itical and moral fanaticism of a few misguided 
and highly prejudiced creatures, who had found 
their way into offices of “ brief authority ;” altho’ 
they made as much noise (a momentary noise !) 
as the thundering artillery of the heathen Jove ; 
and while a few of their intended victims of their 
terrible wrath were frightened into exile, not one 
has been actually forced to go out of the State. 
Whatever their representations may hereafter do 
to prevent others coming in, from the south, there 
is too much humanity in the citizens, generally, 
to drive out, against his will, a single well behav- 
ed colored man whois now there. The slavite 
“fanatics,” it is hoped, comprise a lean minority 
in the great State of Ohio. 


the government regulations, as now interpreted 
and administered, ALL ARE FREE AND EQUAL, 
Every citizen, without distinction ‘of color or cast, 
is entitled to all the privileges and immunities 


that the most favored individual can claim. And 


there is no danger ofan alteration in this state of 
things while the European influence exists in the 
councils of the province, as it now does and will, 
doubtless, continue to do. 


There are, at this time, thirty-two families re- 
siding in the settlement, which average about five 
individuals to each. (It is stated, by the settlers, 
that upwards of two thousand persons have visited 
and intended to establish themselves at that place, 
most of whom were necessitated to go to other 
parts of the province, where they could obtain em- 
ployment, not being able to support themselves 
while they could clear the land, plant, &c.)— 
Four or five of the families, now there, arrived 
about twenty months since ;—the rest at later pe- 
riods; and some few of them quite recently, 
Twenty-five families have purchased land; and 
the most of them have erected tolerably comforta- 
ble houses, and cleared a few acres of ground. 
They haye purchased nearly two thousand acres, 
in the whole, two hundred of which are cleared, 
and about sixty sown with wheat. The settlers 
have cut a wide road, through seven miles and a 
quarter of very thickly and heavily timbered land, 
for the Canada Company,—the price for which 
was placed to their credit in the purchase of their 
several lots. It should also be remarked that, in 
clearing, they leave no trees deadened and stand- 
ing, as it is customary with many in new settle- 
ments; but cut all off, though the labor is great. 
They have about one hundred head of cattle and 
swine, anda few horses, Oxen are mostly used 
with them, for hauling, ploughing, &c. They 
have a good substantial saw-mill, erected. on a 
branch of the Au Sable, within the precints of 
their settlement, and, of course, they will hence 
have no difficulty in procuring lumber for build- 
ing. (Their dwellings are, as yet, constructed of 
logs—some of them hewed—and a few have well 
shingled roofs.) Thereare one grist-mill and two 
other saw-mills within eight or nine miles of the 
settlement; and one grist-mill is part built with- 
in five or six miles of them.—Several small stores 
are located also near by; and a tailor, shoemak- 
er, and blacksmith reside among them. They 
have two good schools, for the education of their 
children; one of which is under the charge of 
Thomas J. Paul, son of the Rev.. B. Paul, a youth 
of fine promise.* In the summer season adaugh- 





_* Such are the excellent regulations, and so 
high is thereputation, of this school, that a num- 
ber of respectable white people send their children 
to it, in preference to others that are conducted by 








white teachers, The following testimony to the 
good conduct, &e., of its supermtendent, is highly 
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ter of the same gentleman—a quite accomplished 
and amiable young woman—also teaches a school 
for girls. A Sabbath school is likewise kept up 
in the warm season, under the direction of Austin 
Steward. Tworegular meetings for religious wor- 
ship are established among them, for the Baptist 
and the Methodist denominations, A Temper- 
ance Society has also been organized, the members 
ef which have pledged themselves to exert their in- 
fluence in discouraging both the vending and use 
of all kinds of ardent spirits. The settlers, gene- 
rally, are sober, industrious, and thrifty. In their 
houses things mostly appear clean, neat, and com- 
fortable. 

Between the village of London and this settlé- 
ment the country is pretty thickly inhabited ; and 
within a few miles to the southwest of it there are 
a considerable number of white people, mostly 
Europeans, and their immediate descendants born 
in Canada. Emigrants from the United States 
are beginning to settle about London, and to the 
south of that place. Twenty-five or thirty miles to 
the northwest, and about the same distance to 
the northeast, there are likewise settlements, 
most of those composing which are said to be En- 
glish, [rish, Scotch, Welsh, &c. &c. These Euro- 
peans are, in general, very friendly to the colored 
people. While the “yankees” (as they denomi- 
nate all emigrants from these States) are still ac- 
tuated by their abominable prejudice against the 
colored race, the Irish, &c., are often heard to say 
they prefer the people of color, as neighbors and 
citizens, to them. The natives, or Canadians 
(born in the country) appear likewise quite as 
friendly to the colored population, as to the “ yan- 
kees.” Itis believed these observations will also 
very generally hold good, throughout the Cana- 
das. 

The Canada Company, from which the settlers 
at Wilberforce have purchased their land, is 
about to make a good road through the whole dis- 
tance from London to Lake Huron. It is now in 
part finished to this settlement ; and a great num- 
ber of laborers will find employment there the en- 
suing summer. Some of the settlers willalso want 
assistance in improving their lands ; and good, in- 
dustrious, working colored men may do well by 





honorable to him. Itis a copy of a Certificate 
presented him on leaving the Academy.— 


New York, April 27th, 1831. 
This is to certify, that Thomas J. Paul attend- 
ed my Academy about six months; that during 
that time his attention to study was remarkably 
diligent, his proficiency rapid, and his conduct ex- 
emplary ; that I consider him well qualified to 
instruct in the ordinary branches of English edu- 
cation; and that, on leaving me, he takes with 
him my wishes and prayers for his welfare, and 
my confidence that, in the progress of life, he will 
conduct himself worthily and eo” 
JonaTuan b. Kypper, 
Teacher of Classical and — Academy in 
I 


ew- York. 








proceeding thither early next spring, if they have 
only the means of getting there. Some appre- 
hension is felt that the price of land will be rais- 
ed, when the aforesaid road shall be'completed ; 
but even should this be the case, emigrants will, 
no doubt, be able to procure enough on favorable 
terms, near by, if prepared to make prompt pay- 
ment. Many poor white settlers, in the neigh- 
borhood of Wilberforce, offer to sell their im- 
provements, upon reasonable terms, in order to go 
further towards the frontier, where they may get 
more land ; and colored persons, who are some- 
what forehanded, will find it very advantageous 
to purchase these imiprovements. They may be 
had at from $2,50 to $5,00 per acre, including 
buildings, &. Unimproved land has heretofore 
sold at $1,50 per acre. 





We learn that there are several other settle- 
ments of colored people in various parts of Upper 
Canada, among which may be enumerated the 
following: Qneat Lake Simcoe, in the northeast- 
ern part of the province—one at Woolwich, on or 
near Grand River, north of Brantford, and thirty 
or forty miles from the head of Lake Ontario— 
one at Chatham Cveek, near the river Thames, 
about sixty-five miles below London, and fifty-five - 
or sixty above Sandwich, opposite Detroit—and 
another near Malden, 18 miles south of Sand- 
wich, a little distance from the mouth of Detroit 
river, and opposite Brownstown, at the mouth of 
Huron river. This last is said to be composed of 
three or four hundred persons; and there is a fer- 
ry from Brownstown to Malden, where many of 
the emigrants cross when the river is not obstruct- 
ed by ice, 

But the settlement at Wilberforce will be, by 
far, the most important, as there are men of 
known intelligence and public spirit there, who 
will give it a consequence, that probably will not, 
at least very soon, be attached tothe others. It will, 
indeed, be viewed by the colored people as a nucle- 
us, for an extensive emigration from the northern 
and middle parts of this Union, especially from 
Virginia, and several contiguous States. Many 
will go there, and obtain information that will in- 
duce them to settle in other places, when the price 
of land shall rise and more new settlements be 
opened. They will thus seatter over the pro- 
vince, some one way and some another ; but many 
will stop here, as at a central point, which first 
shall have attracted their attention, and where 
they will find intelligent friends and brethren. 


The following table, exhibiting the state of the 
weather, at Wilberforce, from the 3d to the 25th 
of December last, (the coldest part of the season, ) 
was politely furnished by Austin Steward, one, 
among the few, of the most intelligent and wor- 
thy colored men in America. The thermometer 
was placed the whole time in the open air, 
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State of the Weather at Wilberforce, Upper Canada, 
from the 3d to the 25th of December, 1831. 























Days of the | Degrees be-| Degrees | Prevalence 
month, low freez-| below | of the wind. 
ing point. | cipher. 
December 3, 12 —  |Southerly. 

4, 30 —- do. 

5, - 2 do. 

6, _ 22 do. 

FP 14 — | SS. W. 
8, 15 —_ do. 
9, 20 _ do. 
10, 22 a N. 
11, 16 _ Ss. 

12, 18 _- 8. W. 
13, 13 — N. 
14, 16 _— 8. 
15, 19 — WwW. 
16, 20 - 8. 
17, 26 — W. 
18, 27 -- 8. 
19, 25 — W. 
20, 10 ~ Ss. 
21,| 20 _ N. 
22,; 20 -= E. 
23, 6 _ S. 
24, 10 -- do. 
25,| 6 — do. 

















Through the early part of the month of Janua- 
ry, 1832, the mercury ranged at about one deg. 
below the freezing point, wind southwardly, for a 
number of days; and about the middle of the 
month the weather was mild, and it thawed con- 
siderably. 





JEFFERSON'S PLAN. 

It will be recollected that, soon after the de- 
cease of the justly celebrated Thomas Jefferson, 
something was said about a plan for the abolition 
of slavery, devised by him and left among his pa- 
pers. It appears, from a recent debate in the 
Virginia Legislature, that the substance of the 
plan was as follows:— . 
To declare by law that, from and after the 4th 
July, 1840, all the children of female slaves, born 
in Virginia, should (the males at 21, and the fe- 
males at 18,) become public property, if detained 
by teir owners in the State until they should ar- 
rive at those ages respectively—and be hired out 
until the net sum should be sufficient to defray 
the expense of removal to a foreign country. 
Proceeding upon the principle of this plan, 
twenty-six years would elapse before the law 
would operate in a single case. The period 
would be quite too remote, and the mode of pro- 
ceeding would be too little in accordance with 
stri:t justice, to suit our notions of propriety ; 
yet we should be glad to see this proposition 
adopted, if nothing better can be devised—trust- 
ing to the wisdom of the people and future Legis- 
latures to vary the plan, and hasten the consumma- 
tion of the great work, when they become more 
fully acquainted with the manner in which they 
may proceed with safety, as the authorities of N. 


Weare glad to perceive that a relative of the 


great statesman himself (T. J. Randolph,) has 


taken up the important subject in the Legisla- 

ture, and appears disposed to advocate it warmly. 

In one of his speeches, he uses this emphatic lan- 

guage: “Speaking as a Virginian,” Mr. R. said, 

he “would rather have the fame with posterity 
arising from this, than from all the other great 
acts of that great man’s life.” And he “ thank- 
ed the enlightened people of Albemarle for af- 
fording an opportunity to have it proved to the 
world, that the illustrious example constantly be- 
fore them, had been appreciated by his descend- 
ants, and that they were now walking in his foot- 
steps.’’* 

It is with pleasure we also see it stated in the 
newspapers that another member has determined 
to immortalize his name in this holy undertaking. 
The gentleman to whom we allude is a Mr. 
Moore. He used. the following eloquent lan- 


guage :— 

‘“‘ Let me inquire, sir, what must be the esti- 
mation in which we shall be held by foreign na- 
tions, if we fail even to make an effort to send 
our slaves to some country where they may en- 
joy the blessings of liberty? Is it not due, sir, 
to our character, as a moral, a just, a sincere, and 
a magnanimous people, that we should yield obe- 
dience to those principles contained in our Bill of 
Rights, and which we have solemnly declared to 
be applicable to, and obligatory on, all mankind ? 
Can we be justified in the eyes of man, or of 
Heaven, in withholding from our negroes, rights 
which we have declared to be the common proper- 
ty of all the human race ?-—and that, too, in vio- 
lation of the fundamental principles of our own 
government? What must be thought of the 
zeal which we profess to feel in behalf of those 


across the ocean? Wiil not the admiration we 
expressed at the heroic exertions of the Parisians, 
in their recent struggle for liberty, and the sym- 
pathy we professed to fee] for the suffering Po- 
landers, be regarded as mere hypocrisy and dis- 
simulation by those who know we do not prac- 
tise the doctrines which we preach? It matters 
not, sir, whether oppression be exercised over a 
few individuals, or over many millions; it is as 
much tyranny in the one case as in the other; and, 
in a moral point of view, the Autocrat of Russia 
is not more deserving the name of a tyrant, for 
having sent his hordes of barbarians to plant the 
blood-stained banner of despotism upon the walls 
of Warsaw, amid the ruins ofall that was dear 
to freemen, than the petty tyrant in any other 
ees of the globe, who is equally regardless of 
the acknowledged rights of man. It 1s due, not 
only to our own character, but to the reputation 
of our ancestors, that we should make a de- 
termined effort to free our country from the 
odium of slavery, On the 29th day of June, 





* Another evidence of the propriety of the peo- 
ple’s movements in such matters. The people of 
Albemarle had petitioned the Legislature; and 
this gentleman, as their representative, now felt at 
liberty to act, though he had not before. tu a 
majority of the constituents of the Hon. J. Q. 
Adams also speak out their sentiments, and he too 
will feel at liberty to cHaNnce uIs TUNE !—Gen. 








York and Mexico have done. 
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1776, our ancestors, in order to escape the odium 
which would attach to them in the estimation of 
foreigners, as the owners of slaves, solemuly de- 
clared in the preamble to the Constitution, which 
they then adopted, that the King, against whom 
they were then in rebellion, had prevented them 
from excluding negroes from among them by law, 
by an inhuman use of his negative ; and assign- 
ed that as one of the grounds on which they jus- 
tified their rebellion. Should we now refuse even 
to consider of the means of sending from among 
us, those very slaves whom our ancestors express- 
ed so much anxiety to have excluded from the 
State, every intelligent foreigner will conclude, 
either that our forefathers grossly calumniated 
the King of England, or that we are the degene- 
rate offspring of more worthy ancestors,” 





DECISION OF THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE. 

The 25th of January, 1832, will long be re- 
membered in Virginia, as an important epoch in 
legislative proceedings. On that memorable day 
a vote was taken in the General Assembly of this 
State, on the question whether it would be expe- 
dient, then, “ to make any legislative enactments 
for the abolition of slavery.” It was decided in 
the negative, by a vote of 64 to 59. But, ona 
motion for indefinite postponement, the vote stood 
60 to 71, showing a majority of ELEVEN, in favor 
of acting upon the subject at a future period. It 
was on the following preamble and resolution, 
that the question was decided by the vote of 64 
to 59. It fully sanctions the principle of emanci- 
pation. 

“ Profoundly sensible of the great evils arising 
from the condition of the colored population of 
this Commonwealth: induced by humanity as 
well as policy, to an immediate effort for the re- 
moval in the first place, as well of those who are 
now free, as of such as may hereafter become free : 
believing that this effort, while it is in: just ac- 
cordance with the sentiments of the community 
on the subject, will absorb all our present means ; 
and that a further action for the removal of the 
slaves should await a more definite developement 
of public opinion : He 

“ Resolved, As the opmion of this committee, 
that it is inexpedient, for the present, to make any 
legislative enactments for the abolition of slavery.” 

Here we not only perceive that a majority of 
eleven recorded their votes against an indefinite 
postponement of this important subject ; but we 
also perceive that the very lean majority of FIVE 
was opposed to IMMEDIATE ACTION. Tru- 
ly! this is cheering news for the philanthropist.— 
And when the enlightened statesmen of Virginia 
come to investigate the subject thoroughly, the 
majority will soon be found in favor of the immedi- 
ate adoption of measures for the total extinction 
of that despotic system, which has filled the land 
with tyrants and vassals, paralyzed the arm of in- 
dustry, quenched the spirit of improvement, and 
crimsoned her plains with the blood of women 
and children! At the next session of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, we may look for still more im- 
portant movements. During the intervening pe- 
riod every member will prepare himself for the 








= 
battle. The people, tuo, will be roused to action. 


Petitions, memorials, and instructions will pour 
into the halls of legislation; and wo to the “mea- 
ly mouth,” or the “dough face,” that shall be re- 
cognized as having figured there, when next the 
“people” assemble at the Potts! — 


Weare pleased with the bold and decided stand 
taken upon this subject, by the “Richmond 
Whig.” ‘This is one of the most popular and in- 
fluential papers in Virginia. ‘The editor does 
not, by any means, go as far as we could wish ; 
but he manfully advocates the principle of Uni- 
versal Emancipation. Speaking of the late pre- 
ceedings in the Legislature, above mentioned, he 
argues that the members, by their last vote, have 
“declared their belief that, at the proper time, and 
in the proper mode, Virginia oughi to commence a 
system of gradual abolition.” He considers the 
result of the late discussion in the General As- 
sembly, as decidedly “favoruble to the cause” of 
emancipation ; and, at the close of an article on 
the subject, he says: “The House of Delegates 
have gone thus far, and in our opinion it had no 
right to go farther. The public is not prepared 
to go farther at this time. These are astonishing 
and animating results. They who will look back 
to the state of opinion five months ago, may well 
consider them almost miraculous.” 


Many other papers, in that State, now advo- 
cate the same principles. Among them the “ Nor- 
folk Herald” takes strong ground, and speaks fear- 
lessly. We present a short extract from a late 
number of this print :— 

“Can we remain insensible to the startling fact, 
that the increase of our slave popuiatiun is even 
now rooting out our free white yeomanry, who 
are leaving the fair fields of their native country 
for the west ; and is it too much to predict that in 
fifty years its excess over the whites will be so 
great, that the lower and middle divisions of the 
State must, by the natural operations of cireuwm- 
stances, (to say nothing of violence,) be abandon- 
ed entirely by the latter, or maintained in a con- 
dition of abject wretchedness, with their few re- 
maining proprietors crying in vain—‘ save us from 
the body of this death’—remove this intolerable 
curse?” 

It is stated that many have been astonished at — 
the developements in the speeches of the members 
of the Virginia Legislature, respecting the in- 
crease of the slave population in the southern 
States. This can be accounted for upon no other 
principle than that of wilful ignorance and volun- 
tary blindness. The facts were always at hand 
which, had they opened their eyes to see them, 
would have put them in possession of all the in- 
formation they have acquired from this discussion, 
But they may thank the conductors of those “ in- 
cendiary” periodicals, who have, by their “ vio- 
lence,” and their “ fanaticism,” roused them from 
their stupid insensibility. We must have more 
such “ incendiary publications !” 
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* the indigent of their own color, from funds raised 


‘a burden upon the community, the free colored 
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FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR IN PHILADELPHIA. 

We extract from the Philadelphia Friend, the 
following testimony in favor of the moral condition 
of the free people of color in that city. It is so 
very common to represent these people, generally, 
as the pests of society, that it gives us pleasuse to 
lay before our readers any fact that may go to re- 
move the prejudices that exist against them, and 
which may tend to elevate them to that rank in 
the scale of being to which, notwithstanding their 
hue, they are equally entitled-with the whites.—c. 


“Many erroneous opinions have prevailed: 
with regard to the true character and condition of 
the free colored people of Pennsylvania. They 
have been represented as an idle and worthless 
class, furnishing inmates for our poor houses and 
penitentiaries. A few plain facts are sufficient to 
refute these gratuitous allegations. In the city 
and suburbs of Philadelphia, by the census of 
1830, they constituted about eleven per cent, or 
one ninth of the whole population. From the ac- 
count of the guardians of the poor, printed by or- 
der of the board, it appears that of the out-door 

r receiving regular weekly supplies, in the first 
month, 1830, the time of the greatest need, the 
people of color were about one to twenty-three 
whites ; or not quite four per cent, a disproportion 
of whites to colored, of more than two to one in 
favor of the latter. When it is considered that 
they perform the lowest offices i the community 
—that the avenues which are esteemed the most 
honorable and profitable professions in society, 
are inagreat measure, if not wholly, closed against 
them—these facts are the more creditable to them. 
One cause of this disproportion, which we pre- 
sume is but little known, but which is worthy of 
special notice, will be found in the numerous so- 
cleties among themselves for mutual aid. 

* These societies expended, in one tas about 
sig thousand dollars for the relief of the sick and 


among themselves. 

‘‘ Besides, the taxes paid by the colored people 
of Philadeiphia, exceeds in amount the sums, ex- 
pended out of the funds of the city for the relief of 
their poor. If my limits permitted I could pro- 
ceed to show, by fair inferences from well ascer- 
tained facts, and by sound reasoning, based upon 

rinciples in political eeonomy which are general- 
y admitted, that so far from being a nuisance or 


people of Pennsylvania are a valuable acquisition 
to the state. Perhaps these roa may be ex- 
amined at another time. One thing more I will 
mention before | dismiss the subject. Much has 
been said in favor of separating the two races, A- 
frican and European. The condition of both, it is 
contended, would be benefited by their living 
apart, in separate communities. Now so far from 
admitting the correctness of this opinion, I believe 
the very reverse to be true. I think it may be 
conclusively shown that, in the present state of 
things, the condition of both is greatly benefitted 
by their living, as they now do, in the mutual ex- 
change of advantages. 

“The whites are elevated, in the scale of civili- 
zation and refinement, by the lower and most me- 
nial services being performed by the colored race. 
For if not performed by them, they would necessa- 
rially have to be performed by whites. And on the 
other hand, the colored people are gradually receiv- 
ing that intellectual culture, which is derived from 
their intercourse witha people whose opportunities 





of improvement haye been greater than theirs.” 


‘PURCHASE OF TEXAS.” 
This old song, which had long since “grown 
out of use,” and was consigned to the “tomb of 
the capulets,” has recently been revived, and set 
toa new tune! The Richmond Enquirer, whose 
“high born” editor—strange as it will appear—is 
about to join the ranks of the “fanatics ;” (won- 
der if John Randolph and Joe Gales won’t turn out 
next?) and in the overflowings of his zeal, like all 
new political converts, presents us with a propo- 
sition, from one of his correspondents, “to pur- 
chase Texas, and invite the free negroes ‘to set- 
tle there.” [t is also imitated that they may, in 
that case, forma State, and ultimately be admitted 
into the Union. 
Without discussing the question, (a grave one!) 
why the colored people should go out of the Union 
to be “admitted” in again, we would—“ not dis- 
courteously,” as Friénd Sower of Leesburg, Va. 
would say—remind Thomas Ritchie, as we did 
Thomas H. Benton, that Texas is now in very good 
hands.—And, further, we tell these sapient pro- 
jectors, that until “Uncle Sam” takes effectual 
measures to “reform” himself, he should not be 
intrusted with any more Indian Lands, 





AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


The French and English Governments, we are 
happy to perceive, have at length turned their at- 
tention to the subject of the African slave trade, 
and have entered into a compact for the suppres- 
sion of this most detestable and infamous of all 
traffics. We trust many months will not be suf- 
fered to pass by, ere the United States will form 
a party also to this most righteous union in de- 
fence of suffering humanity and the sacred rights 
of man. The combined efforts and vigilance of 
the three greatest naval powers in the world, could 
not fail of soon sweeping from the bosom of the 
ocean those execrable marauders,—the slave- 
dealers,—whose existence in these enlightened 
times is a foul blot upon the escutcheon of all ci- 
vilized nations, Heretofore the only matter which 
has prevented the government of this country 
from uniting with Great Britain in an attempt to 
suppress the trade, has been the settled determin- 
ation of the U. States not to sanction, in any 
shape, a principle strenuously contended for by 
England, namely, the right of searching vessels 
on the high seas. It is to be hoped, however, that 
this difficulty may in some manner be obviated, 
and the “star spangled banner” of America, be 
joined with the cross of England and the tricolor 
of France, in a generotis effort to vindicate the 
cause of the weak and the oppressed, and to put 
a final stop to a cruel and degrading and unrighte- 
ous traffic—an unholy bartering of the “ blood and 
the thews and the sinews” of an unoffending por- 
tian of the human family. 








The English King thus alludes to the Conven- 
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tion between Great Britain and France, in his 


speech upon the opening of Parliament on the 
6th of December last.—c. 


-“T have the satisfaction to inform you, that I 
have concluded with the King of the French a 
Convention, which I have directed to bé laid before 
you; the object of which is the effectual sup- 
pression of the African Slave Trade. This Con- 
vention, having for its basis the concession of reci- 
pee) rights to be mutually exereised in specified 
atitudes and places, will, I trust, enable the naval 
forces of the two countries to accomplish by their 
combined efforts, an object which is felt by both 
to be so important to the interests of humanity.” 





- ALABAMA, 

The people of this state, as will be perceived 
by the following remarks from the Buffalo Journal, 
have also turned their attention to the internal 
slave-trade, and by the law which has passed the 
Legislature, prohibiting the introduction of slaves 
for sale, would seem to be awakening to a true 
sense of its evils. It is to be regretted, however, 
that in doing a just act, the Legislature should 
have been guilty of one grossly unjust. We al- 
lude to the section of the law quoted by the Jour- 
nal. ‘The constitution declares that “citizens of 
each state shall be’ entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several states.”— 
From what source then does the Legislature of 
Alabama, or any other state, derive the right of 
excluding freemen because of their color, from set- 
tling at such place within the jurisdiction of these 
United States, as to them may seem fit? To us 
it is clear, that all such laws as the one under con- 
sideration are decidedly unconstitutional in their 
construction, and in their provisions cruel, unjust 
and iniquitous,—c. 

“Sztavery. The Legislature of Alabama 
has passed a law prohibiting the introduction 
of slaves into that state, as articles of traffic. 
This cuts off another slave market till now 
enjoyed by the older states of the south, and 
will bring their awful condition still more em- 
phatically home to them. Virginia has began 
to talk of measures of relief—the other states 
have not yet done this—while the coining 
storm thickens every moment, and incessant- 
ly do its dangers multiply. 

‘‘ Circumstances connected with and grow- 
ing out of slavery have likened the south to a 
besieged city, and every morning discloses 
new parallels of approach which have been 
opened by the fue, the preceding night.— 
Meanwhile the sentinels continue to cry * all’s 
well!’ from the outer battlements! Horrid 
infatuation, that can induce slumber upon a 
volcano.” 

“The law above mentioned has the follow- 
ing section : Phy 

* * Be it farther enacted, that tomate 
the first day of January next, it shall not be 
lawful for any free person of color to settle 
within the limits of this state ; and should any 
free person of color, after that time, settle in 
this state, he, she, or they shall, on notice of 








this act, depart within thirty days, or shall be 
‘Thable, on conviction before any justice of the 
peace, to receive thirty-nine lashes. Any per- 
Son may arrest any such free person of color, 
and take him or her before any justice of the 
peace for trial: and if any such tree person of 
color shall not depart this state within twenty 
days after the infliction of the punishment last 
mentioned, he or shé shall be liable to be ar- 
rested by any person, and taken before a jus- 
tice of the peace for trial, and on conviction 
by such justice, shaii be ordered to be suld as 
a slave for the term of one year for ready 
money, ten days notice being given of the tine 
of sale, one half of which, after paying all the 
expenses of the prosecution, (which shall be 
to the justice one dollar, the constable two 
dollars for summoning the witnesses attend- 
ing the trial, and selling the said free person 
of color, and fifty cents a day for each day he 
may keep said free person of color, and filty 
cents per day for each witness who may at- 
tend the trial,) shall be paid to the informer, 
and the other half to the state; and if any free 
person of color shall not depart this state 
within twenty days after the expiration of said 
year, he or she shall forfeit his or her free- 
dom ; and upon conviction thereof before any 
Circuit Court of this state, shall, by order of 
said court, be suld to the bighest bidder, and 
that the proceeds of the sale of said free ne- 
gro so forfeiting his or her freedom, shall go 
one half to the informer and the other half to 
the State.’ ”’ 





COST AND TROUBLE OF SLAVERY. 

The cost and trouble attendant upon the “ ac- 
cursed system” which subjects one portion of the 
human race to involuntary labor for the sole be- 
nefit of another, simply because of a shade’s dif- 
ference in color, may be inferred in part from the 
following communication, which is taken from a 
late Baltimore Patriot. When will the eyes of 
our southem brethren be opened to a right view 
of their true condition and best interests, and their 
hearts be inclined to render evenhanded justice to 
their suffering fellow-creatures ?--c. 


Mr. Epirorn:—On a late visit to the Capitol 
of Virginia, and the several public edifices, I found 
the Armory guarded by armed men in uniform, 
and was informed, that they were part of a force 
comprehending 60 or 80, raised and yw 5 are by 
the State on the plan of the French Gendarmerie, 
and intended to be a nucleus, on which a greater 
force might readily be formed, in case of a servile 
insurrection, &e., &c. Would it not be well for 
our Legislature to follow the example, as respécts 
the lower counties of Maryland, and by placing a 
competent guard at Easton and Annapolis, where 
the State arms are deposited, at once provide for 
the safety of the public property, and remove any 
possible apprehension which may be still enter- 
tained by the people of the Eastern Shore, and 
the country South of Patapsco. This is a subject 
of such importance, that the members of the Le- 
cislature will surely not suffer the session to pass 
without taking measures adequate to the security 
of those so deeply interested in it, whose exertions 
to provide for the objects above mentioned out of 
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their private funds, have been great in individual 
instances, that came under the personal observa- 
tion of VIATOR. 








GEORGIA, 

In a previous number we briefly noticed the 
law of Georgia, offering a reward of five thousand 
dollars for the arrest of the editor of the Boston 
Liberator. Tho Friend, or Advocate of Truth, 
thus pertinently alludes to the same subject.—c. 


“‘ The legislature of Georgia, it seems, has pass- 
ed an act ‘offering a ‘reward of Five THOUSAND 
DOLLARS for the arrest, prosecution, and trial to 
conviction, under the laws of that state, of the 
editor or publisher of a certain paper called the 
Liberator, published in the town of Boston and 
state of Massachusetts; or any other person or 

ersons who shall uéter, publish or cireulate, with- 
in the limits of the state of Georgia, said paper 
called the Liberator, or any other paper, pam- 
puet, letter or address, of a seditious character.” 

he orators in the legislature of Virginia would 
do well to be on their guard. For anything we 
know, a reward may be offered for their appre- 
hension and conviction. [f the editor and pub- 
lishers of the Liberator have made themselves lia- 
ble to a prosecution under any existing law, by 
the publication of that paper, how shall the states- 
men of Virginia escape? ‘l'hey have more than 
confirmed the facts, and sustained the arguments 
of the Liberator. If the publication of opinions 
and arguments opposed to slavery be seditious in 
the one case, the uttering of them cannot be less 
so, in the other.” 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. . 
TORREY 'S PORTRAITURE OF SLAVERY. 
The above mentioned work, which has gone 

through two editions, is a volume of about one 
hundred pages, written by Dr. Jesse Torrey of 
Philadelphia, and published in 1818. It treats 
of Slavery only as existing in the United 
States, and may be read with much interest 
by all who feel anxious for the honor and wel- 
fare of their country. ‘The author relates ma- 
ny painfully interesting occurrences that came 
under his own observation, during the visit to 
the South, that appears to have originated 
this volume, which display the evils of Slave- 
ry in a strong light and under a most appalling 
aspect. The sketches given by hiin of the 





scenes which he beheld at the City of Wash- 
ington, his description of the cruelties and 
inisery as he there witnessed them, produced | 
by the internal slave trade, and the facts he 
discloses respecting the frequency of the| 
crime of kidnapping free persons, and selling 
them into illegal bondage, are sufficient to. 
make every American citizen hang his head | 
in shame for the country of his birth. Dr, | 
Torrey is perfectly correct in asserting that 
“every citizen in the Republic, entitled to’ 
the right of suffrage, is responsible for his 


| 


on the defeuceless Africans, in our country.” 
To say that 4 large portion of the states com- 
posing our government, are entirely opposed 
to slavery, will not remove the stigma even 
from those states, and still less from the na- 
tion at large, so long as its worst form is che- 
rished in » spot which is alike governed by 
them all, and the seat of their general Legis- 
lature is suffered to be made the great mart 
for the traffic in human flesh. In allusion to 
this well known fact Dr. Torrey says :— 

“The United States Jail is frequently 
occupied as a storehouse for the Slave 
merchants, and some of the rooms ina 
tavern devoted chiefly to that use, are oc- 
casionally so crowded, that the occupants 
hardly have sufficient space to extend 
themselves upon the floor.” 

The voice of the whole people should be 
heard on this subject in petitions innumera- 


rble and repeated, tilltheir object is attained 


by the removal of this national disgrace. One 
of the principal objects of the volume, is to re- 
commend measures for the relief and educa- 
tion of the slaves and the gradual abolition of 
slavery. Of his views respecting the meli- 
oration and final abolition of slavery, his owu 
words will give the best explanation. 


* Let Masters, without hesitation, be- 
come Patrons, Guardians, Civil Govern- 
ors. Let Slaves be converted into te- 
nants or indented servanis (or laborers) 
bound for the present by the lamentable 
crisis of existing circumstances. In com- 
pliance with the loud and imperative de- 
mands of justice and humanity, and the 
injunctions of policy and self-interest, let 
their toil be carefully and justly propor- 
tioned to their bodily strength, and re- 
warded by a sufficiency of comfortable 
nourishment, clothing, and shelter. And, 
particularly in cases of correct behaviour 
and diligence, let a reasonable sum be 
paid, monthly or annually, to those who 
have discretion to make a proper use of it, 
or allotted and reserved for the education 
and eventual benefit of their children. Let 
them be effectually protected from the ra- 
vages of distilled spirits. Let them not be 


'| bought and sold as the beasts of the har- 


ness, without their consent, unless guilty 
of criminal conduct ; and let this be decid- 
ed by the laws of the country. Nor for 
all the silver in the mines of Potosi, let an 
ounce of #ron ever be riveted on their 
necks, wrists, or ancles; for he who fa- 
shioned those sections of their bodies ne- 





proportionable quota of the miseries inflicted 


ver designed them for such bafbarous pur- 
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poses! Let the resounding lash, and the 
savage atts of torture and cruelty be laid 
aside. The adoption of a discipline, 
founded on justice and reciprocal equity, 
will render these unnecessary. It isa ve- 
ry important fact, in human nature, that 
men, in all conditions, perform their duty 
with much more alacrity and pleasure, 
when prompted by the exhilarating anti- 
cipation of reward and advantage, than 
by coercion, and the paralyzing menace 
of penalties and pain.” 

This plan appears to be something similar 
to that adopted by Mr. Steele of Barbadoes, 
with so much success. Butthat justice re- 
quires the slaves to be “ ransomed” as Dr. T. 
expresses it, or compensation be made to 
their masters for their emancipation, especial- 
ly after the manner he proposes, is a very in- 
correctidea. The following are the principal 
arguments on which he grounds his opinion. 

“ Laws ought to be responsible for their 
own operations and results. If a law 
were enacted authorizing the sale of all 
the debtors now in prison in the United 
Staies, for unconditional and perpetual 
servitule, with their posterity, and they 
should be accordingly sold, it would be 
morally unjust with respect to the pur- 
chasers, but not the slaves, to proclaim an 
immediate emancipation, without restor- 
ing the purchase money: thatis, it would 
be unjust not to restore it. Hence the 
people of the United States, considered 
collectively as a nation, having confirmed 
and legalized the transfer (or abdication) 
of the assumed power of African despots 
and banditti, to their assigns in America, 
and now holding the sovereignty over the 
laws in their own hands, are the master 
aggressors upon the victims of those sa- 
vage tyrants, and are bound to make them 
appropriate reparation. While justice is 
rendered to the slave, renumeration is due 
to the holder, for the loss he sustains in 
consequence of his prior confidence of the 
continuation of his legal power over him.” 

It is therefore the conviction of the author 
thatit is the duty of the nation “to ransom 
every human creature held in bondage for life, 
against his will, without accusation of crime; 
at an equitable valuation of his worth to the 
possessor under existing laws, within the ju- 
risdiction of the republic.” In the first»place 
the whole number of 2,000,000 slaves, at an 
average price of 50 dollars, which would pro- 
bably be the lowest “ valuation of their worth 
to their pos¥essors under existing laws,” 








could not be “ ransomed” for aless sum than 
100 millions of dollars. Now would it be 


fair to empty the treasury of the nation in- 


to the coffers of the south as a reward for a 
mere act of long-withheld justice to a body of 
men who have for so long a series of years 
toiled solely for their benefit? as a reward 
for the disgrace with which for selfish pur- 
poses they have stained our country—for re- 
bouncing their claims to a species of proper- 
ty to which no human laws could give them 
the right of possession, which they have re- 
tained during the whole time it was profitable 
to them and of which the renunciation will 
now be tenfold more advantageous than the re- 
tention? Besides by Dr. Torrey’s plan what 
would they lose except the privilege of tyran- 
nizing overtheir slaves? The services of 
their laborers would still be theirs, only better 
directed and far more valuable than before. 
If compensation is to be made, it should be to 
the slave, for the Jong years of his unremu- 
nerated toils. To what amount it is due to 
him, let our autho himself state, from a page, 
nearer the commencement of the volume. 

“Tt is certain that the labor of a slave 
is of more value than the expense of his 
daily personal necessities, or he would 
not be sold, (notwithstanding the risk of a 
premature death,) for 400 or 900 dollars. 
It isa logical truth, therefore, that the loss 
of liberty to an industrious prudent man, 
at the age of maturity, (without counting 
the irksomeness of uncontrolled control) 
is equal to the loss of a capital of 650 dol- 
lars and the interest of it during his life ; 
which amount, or more, he might obtain 
by a voluntary life-lease of his labor. 
Thus, if justice, uncontrolled by Power 
and Law, were the arbiter between a 
good slave at the age of 45 years, and his 
master, she would find a balance due the 
slave of $1137,50.” 

The subject of the internal slave trade, oc- 
cupies principally the remaining part of the 
volume, with facts and observations relative to 
kidnapping free persons of color. During 
his stay in Washington, Dr. T. was fortunate 
enough to be the means of rescuing several 
individuals of the latter class from the hope- 
less and interminable bondage into which they 
were about to be hurried. An act for which 
he deserves the blessing of every friend of 
emancipation, and which may shed a gleam of 
happiness over the darkest momeats of his 
life. 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 








WINTER. 


This is a word whose sound excites many, and 
very dissimilar ideas, in different bosoms. To 
some it speaks of gay festivity, to others of the 
quieter, but more delightful, friendly gatherings 
round the social hearth. The invalid, and the 
querrulous complainer, it tells of painful and 
wearisome moments; the studious, of renewed 
mental occupation and improvement; and un- 
friended poverty, of many dreary hours of suf- 
fering and want. By those unhappy beings who 
pine in unmitigated bondage, its return will pro- 
bably be almost unmarked. When the whole 
life is one unvaried round of wretchedness, the al- 
terations of seasons can make but little difference. 
The clear summer sunshine cannot enlighten the 
clouded bosom of the slave, nor the gloom and 
mists of winter deepen the gross darkness of his 
ignorance. But to those who feel the condition of 
their enslaved fellow-creatures to be a drawback 
upon their own happiness, this season offers the 
best opportunity for active and efficient exertion ; 
and we call upon them, most earnesily, for re- 
newed and unremitted efforts in their behalf. This 
is no time for supineness—no time to falter or 
relax in their labors. Scarcely yet has the earth 
settled quietly down upon the red graves of those 
who have perished by the hands of the exaspera- 
ted slave ; not yet have the hearts of those who 
were made widows and orphans by the pitiless 
doom of retribution, been soothed and comforted 
by the healing progress of slow-lapsing time.— 
And is it the part of American women to sit down 
and lament the past, or idly await the recurrence 
of such another scene of calamity, without using 
their utmost endeavors to remove the cause of 
danger? Not if they dread as they ought, the 
awakening of man’s wrathful passions!—not if 
they shudder as we do, to look into the human 
soul when it is convulsed and deformed by rage, 
and revenge, and bloodthirstyness! not if they 
feel, as woman’s heart ever should feel, for the 
misery and unhappiness of others! Will they 
cling to a few paltry luxuries and comforts, when 
’ the prosperity or wretchediess, perhaps even the 
life or death, of thousands of their fellow-creatures 
may be resting upon their self-denial, and their 
exertions? Will they drink the blood from the 
veins of their fellow-creatures, and clothe them- 
selves with their flesh, (for what else is the con- 
sumption of slave produce) and yet say that 
they have no part in the guilt or the perpetuation 
of slavery? Our southern brethren, many of 
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system, which holds themselves, as well as their 
slaves, in a species of bondage ; and shall female 
aid be withheld from them in so doing? Will 
our sisters rivet the chains of the captive with 
their bribe of gold, and render more difficult the 
abolition of a system, which is the source of so 
much misery to thousands of their sex? We are 
confident, that if they would but do all that it is 
in their power, and consequently their duty to do, 
slavery could not much longer existin the Uni- 
ied States. If even those who are already in- 
terested in the cause of emancipation, would but 
multiply societies aniong themselves, wherever 
there is a sufficient number to form one (if it con- 
sisted of no more than half a dozen persons) and 
were earnest and persevering in their purposes, 
a striking change would ere long be manifest in 
the state of public opinion. 





Tue Free Corron Association, 

For several months past we have heard but lit- 
tle of the proceedings of this Society. But we 
sincerely hope that no difficulty or discouragement 
may deter them from pursuing steadily, and with 
a zeal that can fee! no weariness, the path of use- 
fulness which they have marked out for themselves. 
That they have many difficulties to contend 
with we are wellaware; but they have notwith- 
standing this effected so much, that we think they 
may well be inspirited to continue the prosecution 
of their important object, even though obstacles 
and disappointments should seem to thicken 
around them. 

Weare glad to learn that the Free Dry Goods 
Store belonging to Lydia White, of Philadelphia, 
meets with considerable patronage. May the 
present year multiply twenty fold, both the num- 
ber of her customers, and her ability to supply 
them with unpolluted merchandise. 





Fiavia GARDINER. 

We have been much interested by the follow- 
ing brief obituary notice of this individual, a co- 
lored woman, long resident at Pittsburg, who died 
on the 19th of the12th month, at the very advan- 
ced age of one hundred and ten years. Whata 
volume of events must the hand of Memory have 
opened before her, until the eyes of her mind be- 
came too dim longer to distinguish the blurred 
characters of its page! 

“The deceased was a native of the Gold Coast, 
Guinea, and was kidnapped by a party of whites, 
when she was about 14 years old, whilst she was 
gathering shells on the seashore. She was thence 
taken to Kingston, in the Island of Jamaica, and 
sold as@slave, and lived in that place upwards of 
twe *—she was then sold toa master that 
m Kingston, to some other of the West 
s, and with whom she lived about ten 
years, when she was sold to a man that brought 


her to the colonies, about ten years before the 
breaking out of the revolutionary war. She en- 












them, declare their wishes to rid themselves of a 





joyed good health generally, until a short time 
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before her decease, and has left behind her 9 chil- 
dren, 31 grand children, and 22 great grand chil- 
dren; total now alive of her descendants, 62.— 
She was a person of great integrity, and her death 
is much regretted, as well by the white, as the 
colored population of Pittsburg.” 


This account has brought forcibly to our mind 
some very fine lines by Montgomery, in a little 
English book called the Negro’s Forget Me Not. 
We shall place them before our readers as an ap- 
propriate comment on the above paragraph ; and 
we hope their stirring and powerful appeal will 
not be unfelt. 


INSCRIPTION 
Under the picture of an Aged Negro Woman. 


Art thoua woman? SoamI; andall 

That woman can be, I have been, and am ; 

A daughter, sister, consort, mother, widow. 
Whiche’er of these thou art, O be the friend 

Of one who is what thou canst never be ! 

Look on thyself, thy kindred, home, and country, 
Then fall upon thy knees, and cry “Thank God, 
An English woman cannot be a slave !” 


Art thoua man? oh! Ihave known, have loved, 
And lost, all that to woman man can be ; 

A father, brother, husband, son, who shared 
My freedom, and my wo in bondage. 

A childless widow now, a friendless slave, 

W hat shall I ask of thee, since I have nought 
‘To lose but life’s sad burden ; nought to gain 
But heaven’s repose—these are beyond thy power, 
Me thou canst neither wrong nor help; what then? 
Go to the bosom of thy family, 7 
Gather thy little children round thy knees, 
Gaze on their innocence ; their clear full eyes, 
All fixed on thine ; and in their mother mark 
The loveliest look that woman’s face can wear, 
Her looks of love beholding them, and thee. 
Then at the altar of your household joys, 

Vow one by one, vow altogether, vow 

With heart and voice, eternal enmity 

Against oppression by your brethren’s hands ; 
Till man nor woman under Britain’s laws, 

Nor son, nor daughter, born within her empire, 
Shall buy, or sell, or hold, or be a slave! 





Fema.e Associations. 

We are glad to find that Associations, benevo- 
lent and literafy appear to be multiplying among 
our colored sisters. We learn by the Liberator 
that one has recently been established at Boston, 
under the name of The Afric-American Female 
Intelligence Society. A literary association was 
also some months since organized by some of the 
colored females of Philadelphia. We wish them 
both success and a long career of usefulness.— 
We hail with delight every intimation that our 
Afric American sisters are becoming more sensi- 
ble of the value of mental cultivation, and are 
exerting themselves to procure it. We have 
copied the Preamble and such articles of the Con- 
stitution of the Boston Society as will best ex- 
plain their objects and be most useful to those 
who may wish to imitate them. 


ConsTITUTION 
Of the Afric-American Female Intelligence 
Society of Boston. 
PREAMBLE. 
Whereas the subscribers, women of color of the 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, actuated by a 
natural feeling for the welfare of our friends, have 
thought fit to associatefor the diffusion of know- 
ledge, the suppression of vice and immorality, 
and for cherishing such virtues as will render us 
happy and useful to society, sensible of the gross 
ignorance under which we have too long labored, 
but trusting, by the blessing of God, we shall! be 
able to accomplish the object of our union—we 
have therefore associated ourselves under the name 
of the Afric-American Female Intelligence Socie- 
ty, and have adopted the following Constitution. 


Art. ist. The officers of this society shall be a 
President, Vice-President, ‘Treasurer, Secretary, 
and a Board of Directors of five—all of whom 
shall be annually elected. 

Art. 2d. Regular meetings of the Society shall 
be held on the first Thursday of every month, at 
which each member shall pay twenty-five cents, 
and pay twelve and a half cents at every monthly 
meeting thenceforth. 

Art. 3d. The money thus collected shall be ap- 
propriated for the purchasing of books, the hiring 
of a room and other contingencies. 

Art. 4th. The books and other articles pur- 
chased by this Society, shall be considered as the 
Society’s property ; and should the Society cease 
to exist, said property shall be disposed of by auc- 
tion, and each member receive her proportional 
part of the proceeds accruing from such sale. 

Art. 11th. All candidates for membership shall 
be of a good moral character, and shall be elected 
by a majority of the votes of the Society. 

Art. 12th. All members who shall be absent at 
the regular monthly meetings, shall be fined six 
and a quarter cents, unless a satisfactory apology 
can be offered to the Society. 

Art. 15th. Any member of this Society, of one 
year’s standing, having regularly paid up her dues, 
who may be taken sick, shall receive one dollar 
per wank out of the funds of the Socicty as long 
as consistent with the means of the institution. 


Art. 18th. In case any unforeseen and afflictive 
event should happen to any of the members, it 
shall be the duty of the Society to aid them as far 
as in their power. 

Art. 19th. If any member shall neglect to pay 
herregular monthly assessment, such person shall 
be subject to a fine of twelve and a half cents per 
month until paid ; and if not paid at the end of a 
year, she shall be removed therefrom by a vote of 
the Society, and forfeit all claims thereto. 

Art. 20th. Should circumstances cause any 
member to withdraw from the Society, she may 
transfer her certificate of membership to any per- 
son approved of by this institution. 


By-Laws. 


Art. 1. Each member who wishes to speak shall 
rise and address the chair. 

Art. 2d. While any member addresses the chair 
there shall be no interruption. 

Art. 3d. If any member becomes sick, it shall 
be made known to the President, who will in- 
struct the Directors to visit the sick person, and 
devise means for her relief. 

Art 4th. Twelve members shall constitute a 
quorum to transact business. 

Art. 5th. Any person or persons who shall rash- 
ly sacrifice their own health, shall not be entitled 
to any aid or sympathy from the Society. 

Art. 6th. Each meeting of this Society shall be- 
gin and end with prayer. 

Art. 7th. The Treasurer shall make quarterly 
reports of the state of the funds. 

Art. 8th. The Secretary shail read the 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF THE YEAR. 


The gray old Year—the dy ing Year! 
His sands were well nigh run ; 

When there came one by in priestly weed, 
To ask of the deeds he’d done. 

‘Now tell me, ere thou tread’st the path, 
Thy brethren all have trode, 

The scenes that life has shown to thee, 
Upon thine onward road,’ 


‘I’ve seen the sunbeam rise and set, 
As it rose and set before ; 
And the hearts of men bent earthwardly, 
As they have been evermore, 
The christian raised his hallow’d fanes, 
And bent the knee to God ; 
But his hand was strong, and guilt and wrong 
Defaced the earth he trod. 


‘ The Indian by his forest streams, 
Still chased the good red deer, 
Or turn’d away to kneel and pray, 
With the christian’s faith and fear: 
The hunting knife he flung aside, 
He dropped the warrior blade, 
And delved for bread, the soil o’er which 
His fathers idly strayed. 


‘The white man saw that gold was there, 
And sought with savage hand, 
To drive his guiltless brother forth, 
A wanderer o’er the land. 
I saw—and gave the tale of shame, 
To swell on history’s page ; 
A blot upon Columbia’s name, 
For many a future age. 


‘With aching brow, and wearied limb, 
The slave his toil pursued ; 

And oft I saw the cruel scourge 
Deep in his blood embrued, 

He till’d oppression’s soil, where men 
For liberty had bled, 

And the eagle wing of Freedom waved, 
In mockery o’er his head. 


‘The earth was fill’d with the triumph-shout 
Of men who burst their chains ; 

But his, the heaviest of them all, 
Still lay on his burning veins. 

In his master’s halls there was luxury, 
And wealth, and mental light ; 

But the very book of the Christian law, 
Was hidden from him in night. 


‘In his master’s halls there was wine and mirth, 
And songs for the newly free ; 
But his own low cabin was desolate 
Of all but misery. 
He felt it all—and to bitterness 
His heart within him turn’d, 
While the panting wish for liberty, 
Like a fire in his bosom burn’d. 


‘The haunting thought ofhis wrongs grew changed 
To a darker and fiercer hue ; 
Till the horrible shape it sometimes wore, 
At last familiar grew. 
There was darkness all within his heart, 
And madness in his soul, : 
And the demon spark in his bosom nursed, 
Blazed up beyond control. 


‘Then came a scene—oh! such a scene !— 
I would I might forget 

The ringing sound of the midnight scream, 
And the hearth-stone redly wet ! 

The mother slain, while she shriek’d in vain 
For her infant’s baby life, 

And the flying form of the frighted child, 
Struck down by the bloody knife. 





‘ There’s many a heart, that yet will start, 
From its troubled sleep, at night, 

As the horrid form of the vengeful slave, 
Comes in dreams before the sig lit 

The slave was crush’d, and his fetters link, 
Drawn tighter than before ; 

And the bloody earth again was drench’d 
With the streams of his flowing gore. 


‘Ah! know they not that the tightest band, 

Must burst with the wildest power ? 

That the more the slave is oppress’d and wrong’d 

Willbe fiercer his rising hour? 

a. A may thrust him back with the arm of might, 
They may drench the earth with his blood, 

But the best and purest of their own, 

Will blend with the sanguine flood. 


‘I could tell thee more, but my strength is gone, 
And my breath is wasting fast : 
Long e’re the darkness to-night has fled, 
Will my life from the earth have pass’d, 
But this, the sum of ail I have learn’d, 
Ere [ go [ will tell to thee; 
If tyrants would hope for a tranquil heart, 
hey must let the oppress’d go free.’ 
GERTRUDE. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
AN APOLOGUE, 


The wise and enlightened Rabbi Sa- 
muel ben John, whose memory be blessed, 
had three sons. His house was the abode 
of hospitality, and the stranger was daily 
nourished at his table. His herds fed up- 
on a hundred hills, and rivers of plenty 
flowed around his feet. The voice of the 
wretched also blessed him, and his praise 
was in the assemblies of the people. Yet 
for all these things he was not happy, and 
the Jip of the scorner was shot out against 
him. Domestic dissensions embittered his 
peace. He had forgotten to do justly in 
his own household, and when his neigh- 
bors extolled his virtues, they stopped 
suddenly and laid their hand upon their 
lips. His youngest son was weak, and 
ill-favoured in his father’s eyes, and his 
heart turned not towards him with the 
affection of a parent; but he placed the 
covering as of a leper upon his lip, that 
all men should turn aside from his path- 
way, and he gave him to be a bondman 
in the house of one of his brethren. For 
a time the youth bore with the injustice 
patiently, but the yoke of his servitude 
pressed with an intolerable weight upon 
his shoulders, and the cry of his weeping 
came up daily into the ear of his father. 
The heart of the other of his brethren 
melted also because of his anguish, and he 
besought his father for him. Then arose 
the Rabbi Samuel ben John, with whom 
be peace, and went unto the house of his 
son, saying, Lo! all these years hath 
thy brother served thee, and thou has 





thriven and grown rich upon the fruit of 
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his labors: release him therefor now, I 
pray thee, and lethim go. But the elder 
son answered, { will not; and he took his 
brother and scourged him before the face 
of his father. Also the other son _ be- 
sought his brother that he would release 


the younger from his bonds; but he | 


would not hearken’ unto him. And the 
hearts of the young men waxed wroth 
cowards each other, and there was discord 
and bitterness between their houses.— 
Then the Rabbi Samuel ben John, whose 
memory be blessed, took sackcloth and 
girded himself, and sat in the dust mourn- 
ing. And his daughter camé@and bowed 
herself before him. And she opened her 
mouth and spake, saying, let not the 
heart of my father be troubled. Lo look 
now round about thee, and consider the food 
that is upon thy table, and the raiment 
that is upon the forms of thme household. 
Is it not the toil of thy son for whom thou 
mournest that hath supplied thee with 
these things ? and thou hast also bought 
them with thy money from the hands of 
his brother whom thy son serveth. Now 
therefore, if thou, and my brother, and all 
his household, will no more buy of the 
fruits of the labor of thy son who is in 
bondage, then will he whom he serveth, 
break off from his neck the yoke of op- 
pression. And her advice seemed good 
in the ears of her father, and in the ears 
of his son, and they followed it. And the 
storehouses of the elder were filled with 
goods, but no man bought of them, and 
he lacked many things; and his wife and 
his daughters murmured because of their 
want. ‘Then he arose and came to his 
father, and to his brother, and said unto 
them—Lo, I have sinned against my bro- 
ther, but L have repented me of mine ini- 
quity, and have let him gofree. ‘Then 
his father and both his brethren took him, 
and kissed him, and forgave him. And 
there was joy in the heart of the Rabbi 
Samuel ben John, whose memory be 
blessed, and in the hearts of all his house- 

















hold. Cc. 
fhe Olis. 
TOUSSANT, THE NEGRO CHIEF. 


In 1802 during the short interval of 
peace between England and France, 
Maitland, the British General who had 
been at war with Toussant, went to his 
camp in the country, in order to settle 
some points with him previous to the em- 
barkation of his troops. It was a proverb 
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among the whites of St. Domingo, as well 
as the blacks, that Toussant never broke 
lus word. Accordfhgly, the British Ge- 
neral, trusting the promise of the negro 
chief, did not scruple to go to him with 
only two or three attendants, though it 
was a considerable distance from his own 
army, and he had to pass through a coun- 
try full of negroes who had very lately 
been his mortal enemies. Meanwhile 
Mons. Roleme, the French Commission- 
er, wrote a letter to Toussant, urging him 
to seize the British General and detain» 
him aga prisoner. Of this plot the gene- 
ral received information by the way, but 
proceeded forward nevertheless. When 
General Maitland and his attendants ar- 
rived at Toussant’s head quarters, he was 
not to be seen. The general was de- 
sired to wait, and after much delay, the 
Negro Chief did not still appear. Gene- 
ral Maitland’s mind began to misgive him, 
as was natural, upon a reception seeming- 
ly so uncivil, and so much falling in with 
the warning he had received. But at 


length Toussant came out, with two let- 


ters open in his hand.—‘ There, General,” 
said the upright Chief, “ read these before 
we talk together; the one is a letter just 
received from Roleme, and the other my 
answer. I would not come to you till I 
had written my answer to him, that you 
may see how safe you are with me, and 
how incapable I am of baseness.” 

General Maitland read the letters, and 
found the one, an artful attempt to excite 
Toussant to seize his guest, as an act of 
duty to the republic ; the other, a noble and 
indignant refusal. Toussant’s answer to 
Roleme was in the following noble strain: 
—-“' What, have I not passed my word to 
“the British General; how then can you 
‘suppose that I will cover myself with 
“dishonor by breaking it? His reliance 
“on my good faith leads him to put him- 
“self in my power, and [ should be fore- 
“ver infamous were I to act as you advise. 
“Tam faithfully devoted to the republic, 
“but will not serve it at the expense of 
“my conscience.” 





ANCIENT SLAVERY IN ENGLAND. 
“QO Freepom! first delight of human kind.” 


Drrpen. 
Suaron Turner, in his interesting 


‘‘ History of the Anglo- Saxons,” says, “It 
was then (during the reign of ‘Pope Gre- 
gory I.) the practice of ” Europe to make 
use of slaves, and to buy and sell them ; 

and this traffic was carried on, even in the 
western capital of the Christian Church. 
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Passing through the market at Rome the 
white skins, the flowipg locks, and beau- 
tiful countenances of some youths who 
were standing there for sale, interested 
Gregory’s sensibility. To his inquiries 
from what country they had been brought, 
the answer was, from Britain, whose in- 
habitants were all of that fair complex- 
ion. Were they Pagans or Christians ? 
was his next question : a proof not only of 
his ignorance of the state of England, but 
also, that up to that time it had Occupied 
no part of his attention ; but thus brought 
as it were to a personal knowledge of it 
by these few representatives of its inhabi- 
tants, he exclaimed, on hearing that they 
were still idolators, wita a deep sigh, 
‘What a pity that such a beauteous fron- 
tispiece should possess a mind so void of 
eternal grace.’ The name of their nation 
being mentioned to be Angles, his ear 
caught the verbal coincidence—the bene- 
volent wish for their improvement darted 
into his mind, and he expressed his own 
feelings, and excited those of his auditors, 
by remarking—'It suits them well, they 
have angel faces, and ought to be the co- 
heirs of the angels in heaven.’ 


“ The different classes of society among 
the Anglo-Saxons were such as belonged 
to birth, office, or property, and such as 
were occupied by a freeman, a freedman, 
or one of the servile description. It is to 
be Jamented, in the review of these differ- 
ent classes, that a large proportion of the 
Anglo-Saxon population was in a state 
of abject slavery; they were bought and 
sold with land, and were conveyed in the 
grants of it promiscuously with the cattle 
and other property upon it: and in the 
Anglo-Saxon wills, these wretched beings 
were given away precisely as we now dis- 
pose of our plate, our furniture, or our 
money. 

At length the custom of manumission, 
and the diffusion of Christianity, melio- 
rated the condition of the Anglo-Saxon 
slaves. Sometimes individuals from be- 
nevelence, gave their slaves their freedom 
—sometimes piety procured a manumis- 
sion. But the most interesting kind of 
emancipation appears in those writings 
which announce to us, that the slaves 
had purchased their own liberty, or that 
of their family. The Anglo-Saxon laws 
recognized the liberation of slaves, and 
placed them under legal protection. The 
liberal feelings of our ancestors to their 
enslaved domestics are not only evinced 
in the frequent manumissions, but also in 
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the generous gifis which they appear to 
have made them. ‘The grants of land 
from masters to their servants weré very 
common; gilds or social confederations, 
were established. ‘The tradesmen of the 
Anglo-Saxons were, for the most part, 
men in a servile state ; but by degrees the 
manumission of slaves increased the num- 
ber of the independent part of the lower 
orders.” 

When the statute 1st Edward VI. c. 3. 
was made, which ordained, that all idle 
vagabonds should be made slaves, and fed 
upon bread, water, or smal] drink, and re- 
fuse of meat ;—should wear a ring round 
their necks, arms, or legs ; and should be 
compelled by beating, chaining, or other- 
wise, to perform the work assigned them, 
were it ever so vile ;—the spint of the na- 
tion could not brook this condition, even 
in the most abandoned rogues, and there- 
fore this statute was repealed in two years 
afterwards, 3rd and 4th of Edward VI. c. 
16. 


RHODE ISLAND THE FIRST AGAINST S8LA- 
VERY. 
From the Providence American. 

Our venerable fellow townsman, Moses 
Brown, has copied, in his own hand, and 
sent us for publication, a document, be- 
lieved to be the first act of any govern- 
ment designed to prevent enslaving the 
blacks. Itis honorable to the state.— 
Our respected correspondent accompanies 
the copy, with some appropriate remarks, 
exhibiting a remarkable instance of vigor- 
ous intellect and active philanthropy, at 
an extreme age, when, in the common 
course of nature, the strength of man fail- 
eth, arfd he becomes as a child. 


For the Daily Advertiser and American, 

Observing in the transcribed State re- 
cord, an ancient Act of our Government, 
I send a copy for publication, as it shows 
the inhabitants of that day hada much 
better idea of liberty and the rights of man 
than too many of their descendants now 
have; and that too, at a time when Ro- 
ger Williams Was gone to England, so not 
enacted by him, which I mention because 
the just credit due to others of our ances- 
tors has not only been neglected, but has 
been ascribed to him, by writers respectin 
our liberties, civil and religious. It will, 
[ hope, serve asa momento to our mem- 
bers of Congress, to do all they can to re- 
move the reproach which lies on the Con- 
gress of the United States, by suffering 
slavery, and kidnapping of people of color 
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and selling them into slavery, to continue 
in the city of Washington, under their im- 
medi#te government, to the disgrace of 
the United States, and of every State in 
the General Government, that does not in- 
struct their members to use their endea- 
vors to have that black stain removed from 
our country. 

“At a General Court, held at War- 
wick the 18th of May, 1652. 

“Whereas there is a common course 
practised among English men, to buy ne- 
groes to that end they may have them for 
service or slaves for ever ; for the prevent- 
ing of such practices among uS, let it be 
ordered that no black mankind or white 
being shall be forced by covenant, bond or 
otherwise, to serve any man or his assign- 
ees longer than ten years, or until they 
come to be twenty-four years of age, if 
they be taken in under fourteen, from the 
time of their coming within the liberties 
of this Colony—at the end or term of ten 
years to set them free, as the manner is 
with English servants. And that man 
that will not let them go free, or shall sell 
them away elsewhere, to that*end that 
they may be enslaved to others for a long- 
er time, he or they shall forfeit to the Colo- 
ny 40 pounds.” 

To the credit of the members that 
enacted this law, I subjoin their names, 
from the record. 

The general officers were John Smith, 
President. ‘Thomas Olney, General As- 
sistant, from Providence. Samuel Gorton, 
from Warwick. John Geeen, General 
Recorder. Randal Holden, Treasurer. 
Hugh Bewett, Gen. Sergeant. 

The Commissioners were, from Provi- 
dence, Robert Williams, Gregory Dexter, 
Richard Waterman, Thomas Harris, Wil- 
liam Wickenden, and Hugh Bewett.— 
From Warwick, Samuel Gorton, John 
Wickes, John Smith, Randai Holden, 
John Green, Jr. and Ezekiel Holliman. 





Maryitanp.—It may be expected, we 
think, that the legislature of this state, at 
the present session, will paisa strong law 
to prevent the introduction of slaves and 
the ingress of free persons of color, and also 
making liberal provisions for the coloniza- 
tion and comfort of suchof the latteras shall 
be willing to remove to Africa.—Viles. 





VirciniA Lecistature.—Free Ne- 
groes—A bill has passed the House of 
Delegates of Virginia, by a vote of 79 to 
41, providing for the removal of the free 
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The bill appropriates for the object $35- 
000 for the present year, and $90,000 for 
the year 1833; and the emigrants to be 
transported to some place beyond the li- 
mits of the United States, left to the discre- 
tion of the Central Board. This Board is 
to consist of the Governor, Treasurer, and 
Auditor, ex officio, who are clothed with 
the power of appointing agencies at Nor- 
folk, Petersburg, or other places.—JJVat. 
Intelligencer. 





Tur Stave Trave.—Some of the Bri- 
tish vessels on the coast of Africa, being 
in pursuit of a slave vessel, the villains 
on board of her threw 180 slaves into the 
sea, manacled together, four of whom 
were picked up and saved. We hope 
that all nations will soon agree to regard 
this trade outlawed, so that the simple 
fact of being caught with slaves on board 
shall cause the death of every person en- 
gaged in the business. 
vessels would then soon end this infernal 
business,—and it must be seized with a 
strong hand.—1zb. ae 

Errors in the Census relating to the 
Slaves in the Free States.—In obedience 
to a late resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Mr. Li- 
vingston has given an explanation of the 
returns of the Census which represented 
several slaves, as hving in some of the 
free states. Ofthe four in Massachusetts, 
one is said to be 100 years old or upwards, 
in the family of Joseph Cummings, of An- 
dover, Essex County; and one of about 
the same age in the family of Prince 
Walker, in Barre, Worcester County. 
The other two were set down as slaves by 
mistake. The six returned as slaves in 
Maine are all free. ‘The few slaves, who 
still remain in the Eastern States and 
other states, where slavery is not allowed, 
are those who are unable, through age or 
infirmity, to provide for their own support, 
and are allowed to depend upon their mas- 
ters. There have been no slaves in Mas- 
sachusetts for more than fifty years. 





LEGISLATION: IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

For circulating seditious pamphlets, im- 
prisonment, pillory, and whipping—for 
the second offence, death; for teaching a 
black to read or write, or to sell him books 
or pamphlets, subjects a white to a fine of 
200 dollars, a free negro to fine, imprison- 
‘ment, and whipping, anda slave to 39 





people of colour in that commonwealth. ’ 
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lashes. Slaves may be emancipated if AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 


the owner gives bonds in a thousand dol- 
lars for each that they shall behave well 
while in the State, and leave it in ninety 
days neverto return. If they neglect to 
leave, they are to be sold, and a legal title 
is assured to the purchaser. 





The African colonists at Monrovia have 
established a reading room. Editors and 
others, friendly to the cause of education, 
are invited to forward papers and books for 
the use of the room. 





Vinainia. The bill from the House 
of Delegates, appropriating $35,000 for 
the present year, and $90,000 for next 
year, to be applied to the removal, with 
their own consent, of the free colored peo- 
ple of Virginia, to some place without 
the jurisdiction of the United States, has 
been rejecied in the Senate of that state. 





PREMIUM FOR RICE. 

The sum of Twenty Dottars will be given 
as & premium, over and above the market price, 
for Five Casks of Fresh Rice, of good quality, 
raised by Free Labor, and delivered in Philadel- 
phia, to Charles Peirce, before the first of June 
next, 1832. 

The gentleman above named, is well known as 
a very respectable Grocer in Philadelphia, who 
has, for several years past, made it a particular bu- 
siness to keep articles in his line that are exclu- 
sively the production of free labor. 

The premium, together with the market price, 
will be promptly paid, on the delivery of the Rice, 
accomp*nied by proper reference and vouchers 
from some respectable person who is known in 
Philadelphia. 











THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
Vol. XII. 

The object and character of this work are well 
known. [It has been published ten years, and cir- 
culated in all the States of this Union, in Canada, 
the West Indies, Europe and Africa. It is exclu- 
sively devoted to the subject of the Abolition of Sla- 
very, on the American Continent and Islands. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The work will, henceforth, be issued monthly. 
It will be neatly printed on fine paper, and folded 
in the octavo form, each number making sixteen 


large pages. 

The price of subscription will be One Dollar per 
annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particularly specify the 
time they wish to receive the work, or notify the 
Editor of a desire to discontinue it before the expi- 
ration of each current year, will be considered as 

for the next succeeding one, and their 
will be forwarded accordingly. 

9 will be entitled to six copies for every 
five dollars remitted to the Editor, in current mo- 
ney of the United States. 

All letters and communications intended for 
this office, must be addressed, free of expense, to 
BENJAMIN LUNDY, Washington, D.C. 

i} A few copies of the Eleventh Volume, com- 
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plete, for sale. 





Jacob Janney—Penn. Avenue, Washington, D. 
C. site Barnard’s Hotel. & 
William R. Jones—WNo. 18, Market-street, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 
Abner M. Plummer—Newmarket, do. 
Samuel Brown— Winchester, Virginia. 
Jonathan Taylor, Jr.—Purcell’s Store, da 
Rich’d Mendenhall—Jamestown, N. C. 
Thos. Moore, P. M.— Newgarden, do. 
Thos. Lundy— Huntsville, Surry Co. do. 
M. Long, P. M.—Long’s Mills, do. 
J. Newlin, P. M.—Lindley’s Store, do. 
B. Swaim, Esq.—New-Salem, do. 
Rev. H. M’Millan—Chesterville, 8. C. 
Samuel Holliman—Wrightsboro’, Ga. 
Thos, Doan—Newmarket, Jeff. Co. Tenn. 
Jas. Jones, P. M.—Unitia, Blount Co. do. 
Elijah Embree, P. M.—Pactotus, do. 
William Bryant—WNashville, do. 
William Mack— Columbia, do. 
James Askins— Fayetteville do, 
James Alexander— Washington, Hempstead Co. 
Arkansas Ter. 
Rev. Jesse Haile—Springfield, Illinois. 
Rev. John F. Crow, P. M.— Hanover, Ia. 
Smith & Bulla— Centreville, do. 
Rev. M. Jamieson—Mount-Sterling, Ky. 
Joseph Lormer—Mount- Washington, de. 
Joseph B. Chapman— Waynesville, Ohio. 
Dr. Joseph Stanton—Springborough, do. 
William Lewis—Harrisville, do. 
A. Baer, Jr.—Osnaburg, Stark Co. do. 
Thomas Chandler— Adrian, Michigan Ter. 
William P. Richards— Wilmington, Del. 
Joseph Sharpless,—N. 22, NV. 4th street, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 
Joseph Cassey—N0o. — S. 4th street, do. do. 
A. Marshall, Esq.— Westchester, do. 
Dr. E. Michener—Londongrove, do. 
Dr. B. Fussell—Kennett Square, do. 
Joel Wierman—York Springs, Adams Co. do. 
Lindley Coates—Gap P. O. Lan. Co. do. 
Jehu Lewis—Bethleham, Wash. Co. do. 
Richard Lundy—Mount Holly, N. J. 
Theodore Davisson— Trenton, do. 
Benjamin Acton—Salem, do. 
Zachariah W ebster—Plainfield, do. 
James Wilson, Jr.—Alamouchy P. O. Sussex 
County, do. 
Mahlon Day—N®. 376 Pearl-st. N. Y. City. 
John Lockwood—Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Charles Marriott—Hudson, do. 
Abijah Purinton—Troy, do. 
Thomas Shotwell—Marengo. do. 
Lyman A. Spalding—Lockport, do. 
John I, Wells & Son—Hartford, Conn, 
R.T. Robinson— Vergennes, Vt. 
William Loyd Garrison— Boston, Mass. 
Samuel Rodman, Jr.—New- Bedford, do, 
William Dean—Salem, do. 
Rev. N. Paul—London C,. H. Upper Canada. 


James Cropper——Liverpool, England. 
William B. Bowler—Port au Prince, Hayti. 
John B. Salgues— Aux Cayes, do. 

Jacob W. Prout-—Monrovia, Africa. 


POSTAGE. 


The postage of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation is now the same as that of weekly news- 
papers. One cent and a half, for each paper, is 
the highest that can be legally charged within the 
United States. Ifthe distance be less than one 
hundred miles, but one cent can be demanded.— 
jt-_> Post-masters will please attend to this no- 
tice. The Post-Office in Washington forwards 
it under this regulation. 
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